THE ARIEL. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


' TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE-SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 
VOL. Vi. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1832. NO. 4. 
The following little ode by our townsman, Richard Penn The Poet's purse, the Coxcomb’s care’; 
Smith, possesses some good points. It was sung at the Read ang you'll have me for your pains. 
of, the Gehing _* This Riddle was wiitten im the reign of James the 
SONG, 1st of England, who was'a very passionate man. 
Written for the Centennial Celebration of the Fishing | B. Clontarf. 
Company of the State in Schuylkill, May 1, 1932. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. TILE IS READY. 
Coine pull boys, pull, and row boys, row, 
We all are fishermen here below, BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
Some fish on land, and some on sé@a, Fare thee well! the ship is ready, 
-And-some where fish could never be., And the breeze is fresh and steady, 
Seme bob for whale and some for sprats, - Hands are fast the anchor weighing ; 
While others catch but water rats, - ‘High in the air the streamer’s playing, 
No matter where our’boat we row, * . Spread the sails—the waves are swelling, 
We find al] fishing here below. | _* Proudly round thy buoyant dwelling. 
The statesman who protests that ha 7 : Fare thee well! and when at.sea, 
Would die liberty : Think of those who sigh for thee. 
The swain who swears in spite of time, When from land and home receding, 
The wealthy widow’s in her prime : And from hearts that ache to bleeding, 
The demagogue who makes a fuss,— ‘Think of those behind, who love thee, 
Are fishing all to gudgeon us. . While the sun is bright above thee! 
Then pull boys, pull, and row boys, row} Then, as down to ocean glancing, 
We all are fishing here below. : With tlie waves his rays are dancing, 
i i vill be 
The lawyer cists the wily net, ( i Think how long the night will be, 
The parson, too, some me has set, To egos that weep, and weep for thee. 
~The damsel, timid as the deéry When the lonely night-watch keeping, 
The widow with the roguish leery All below thee still and sleeping — 
Though modest as the wife ef Lot, » » _ As the needle points the quarter 
Are fishing both for---you know what.» ~ O’er the wide and trackless water, 
Then pull boys, pull, and row boys, row, Let thy vigils ever find thee 
We all are fishing here below. ' . _ Mindful ofthe friendsybehind thee ! 
Nick Turned to those who wake for thee. 
And few like him can bait a hook— . When, with slow and gentle motion, 
The best, sometimes, Have “ fisher’s luck Heaves the bosom of the ocean— 
But rain or shine, what e’er befal, — : » While in peace thy bark is riding, 
He never gets a water Haul. And the silvef moon is gliding 
Then pull boys, pull, and row boys, row, . O’er the sky with tranquil splendor, 
We all are fishing here below. F Where the shining hosts attend her ; 
« Let the brightest visions be 
~A RIDDLE, | . Country, home, and friends to thee! 
Before creating nature will’d When thet arth 
‘That atoms inte forms should jar, D 
--Danger, wreck, and death before thee, 
By me the mighty space was fill’d, ‘. While the sword of fire is gleaming, 
Of me. was formed the first made Star. Wild the winds, the torrent streaming, 
For me a Saint will break his word, Then, a pious suppliant bending, 
By the proud Atheist I’m revered, ; Let thy thoughts to-heaven ascending 
: At me the Coward draws his sword, ; ~ Reach the merey seat, tobe _ 
And by the Hero I am feared. Met by prayers that rise for thee f ” 
Seorn’d by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet by the vain and fools possessed, A PRECAUTION. 
Fear’d by the deaf, seen by the blind, . . Pat Murpk foot desi . 
. And so quick on his errands to go; 
Than Sacred Wisdom I am wiser, Had walked till he fairly had worn in his boot 
Yet by every blockhead known 3, A little round hole at the toe. 
I’m freely given by the Miser, * Next intent? 
Kept by the Prodigal alone.” “al morning I'saw him intently at work ; 
scarcely could ask him for laughter,) 
The King,* €God bless him,) as tis said, . » In the heelhe was boring a hole with a fork, ~ 
Bee me is often in a passion, “ Why, Pat,” said I, “ what are you after?” 
nd yet even him I can persuade “Ab “ve 
, “you the reason shall know 
iis intiination. The cause don’t wish to conceal ; 
As Vice deforin’d, as Virtue fair, Tis to let all the wet that comes in at the toe 
‘Fhe Courtier’s loss, the Patriot’s gains, ‘+ Run immediately out at the hee!.” 
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FOR THE AKIEL, 


THE TOWN TATLER--NO. 27. 


The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 

_ Provides a home trom which to run away — Young. 
fr men or women are anxious to spend money in a 
very agreeable way, in a large city like Philadelphia‘ 
they have only to attend the auctions.. But first-and 
foremost, they must take in a daily paper (Poulson‘s is 
the best) and read every morning the entire list of the 
erying that is to go forward in the course of the next 


twenty-four hours, They will see displayed under the” 


auction head the mosf attractive style of advertising. 
Last week we had “ Great and attractive sale at the 
Washington Hali, of new and splendid fashionable ar- 
ticles ;” but as that would not beattractive enough, a 
card was inserted in another column, addressed most 
invitingly “to heads of families’—now this last is 
certainly too tempting—heads of families have sufli- 
cient demand for their cash, without being wheedled 
out of it for ** Albata ware” and “gold cups-and sau- 
cers.” A philanthropic society should be immediate- 
ly instituted, which should have an agent stationed at 
the door of every “attractive” auction sale, with a 
bundle of tracts setting forth the great and heinous sin 
of buying what you do not want, and of spending the 
loose money in your pocket for things of no earthly 
use, but to pamper the eye of those who have so little 
to do that they do nothing. This tract, if it could not 
be all sold at such places, would be very properly sent 
to the houses of respectable citizens “ out of employ,” 
and at a loss how to get rid of their greatest enemy, 
old father Time. 


We attended two great sales last week—that of 
Colonel Carr’s plants, at the arsenal in Thirteenth 
street, and that at the Washington Hall. At the first 
named, we recognised the same faces as were at the 
latter, which occurred the day before, and what was 
remarkable, the same persons bought the most expen- 
sive plants, who had yesterday emptied one pocket on 
silver candlesticks and mantel lamps. ‘They ‘seemed 
to have quite as much taste“for flowers as for light, 
and we dare say they have a parlor full of candlea- 
bras, and a cellar full of defunct roots and flowers.— 
Now all this is very well for those who can afford it, 
provided they cannot do better with their time and 
money—but with great diffidence we must beg leave 
to say to some of these, that there are better ways of 
disposing of themselves and of their incomes, than in 
lounging at the deserted dwellings of ‘a person de- 
ceased,” and the shows of things got up to catch the 
eye. A morning occupied at a charitable institution, 
or in instructing the orphan, or healing the widow, 
would turn to much better account. A poor woman 
who gains her livelihood by hard work, the other day 
presented the worid with three fine healthy children 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital. Thousands of people 
flocked to see them——we dare say many of tlie auction 
hunters were among the number, if they found time—- 
but did any rich lady whose time hung heavily upon 
her hands, take one of these innocents to bring up? 
Not one offered! What a pretty pet a lively baby 


would have made them! The money spent in one 
“great and attractive sale” would have supported a 
child a twelvemonth, and a green-house plant would 
have bought milk and paid a nurse for many a long 
day, while the poor mother was working at a wash 
tub with her other two pets tied fast to a bench to pre- 
vent their iuterrupting hers But it is vain to preach 
—people will do as they please, and those who have 
not been ‘brought up to know the value of books, if 
they have no occupation, will seek it in useless ex- 
pense. : 

It issurprising whata change of household commo- 
dities there is in Philadelphia. A housekeeper may 
go’out any morning and buy a new sofa or pier table 
at auction, have it.home before dinner, and the old one 
at the store ready for sale next day. Thus she can 
have two excittements—one in buying, and the other 
in bidding up her cast off furniture—nay, a third, for in 
the afternoon she can admire her purchase, and if not 
perfectly satisfied, call a hand-barrow and whisk it off 
to the next “ great sale.” This is the secret of those 
never ending advertisements of furniture ; and a lady 
who has a good knack at bargaining, may make a very 
decent livelihood by these exchanges—she never need 
sell till her article brings a profit, and by selecting 
real bona fide places to purchase of “a family declin- 


| ing housekeeping,” and going on rainy days, she may 


accumulate a house full of rare pieces, “paired, not 
matched,” which will cost her almost “less than no- 
thing.” 

But let all green peel beware of “the property of 
a person deglining housekeeping’’—there is a regular 
system of “coming round’’ the inexperienced, and as 
it may do a kindness to some of our loving readers not 
initiated into the ways of a very wicked city, we will 
give them some curious details. People have been 
known, we would not be so*wicked as to say are now 
known, who,followed the trade of declining housckeep- 
ing for 4 livelihood, and who made a very good living 
by being “ persons deceased.” ‘Thus they operated— 
a good looking house would be rented for one month, 
more or less, as they could make a good bargain—into 
this would be stowed the showy purchases made 
cheap in the course of an attendance at other sales, 
when bad weather kept the idlers at home, or procured 
to make a great show with very little substanee.— 
The house, after being under the care of one of these 
speculators on credulity, would present the usual fix- 
tures of a respectable family ; and after due puffing and 
preparation, the usual company of new beginners and 
others, are collected—every thing which brings a fair 
profit is there sold, and the balance bought in for ano- 
ther trial. Who would believe people would be so 
cunning! or that sensible people could be so easily 
duped! 

A friend who had made some very cheap purchases 
at one of these sales, sent for us a few evenings back 
to see his bargains. We found him in great tribula- 
tion—he had parted with the cash given him to set out 
in housekeeping, and certainly had not got value re- 
ceived. The backs of his bureaus came out the first 
day after the wedding, and his stockings fell through 
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on the nicely ironed ruffles of the bride in the drawer 
below. But this was not the worst evil—the foot of 
his sideboard had come off, and upset the lamps on the 
carpet, so that the parlor smelt like a whale ship, and 
her ladyship, the bride, was washing out the stains, 
while the rickety sideboard was propped up on the fa- 
mily bible! The wine-glasses too, were in fragments 
on the floor, and the decanters would have shared the 
same fate, but were fortunately better employed on 
the dinner table. After “taking advice,” a very com- 
mendable habit which young people are not famous for, 
our friend went to his auctioneer. Ina few days ‘the 
entire stock of furniture of a family removing” was 
under the hammer—the house is now furnishing in a 
plain and substantial manner, and our friend will pro- 
bably escape such accidents in future; but he has learn- 
ed “‘ HOW TO SPEND MONEY.” 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
STORY OF THE PLAGUE AT GIBRALTAR. 


Tue spots that are canopied by the serenest skies, where 
the air is the purest to the vision, and the most genial to 
the feelings, where nature, too, has been most lavish of 
her charms, are those where the visitations of pestilence 
are the most frequent, and the most destructive; coming, 
as if in mockery of the judgment of man, to show him, 
that spots which seem to him the Edens of the world, 
are, like the Eden of old, gardens where death lies in 
ambush. This observation may well be applied to at- 
mosphere; where, a spot of earth upon which nature has 
so outpoured her riches, decorating the gigantic rocks 
with a thousand odoriferous flowers; thus strangely 
mingling beauty and sublimity and strewing every ac- 
clivity with the broad-leaved and venerable fig-tree, the 
yellow-tufted and fragrant acacia, the golden-speckled 
orange, and the bright-blossomed geranium, that in its 
inhnite varieties trails over the ground, and hangs in 
every fissure. Yet plague and pestilence, in their most 
horrid forms, have been visiters here; and the elements 
of disease and death have been borne on the same breeze 
that wafted the odors ef a thousand flowers. The dis- 
astrous story that I am about to narrate, is connected 
with the memorable visitation of 18—, and its details will 
not, I think, possess less interest, because they belong not 
to the dominion of fiction. 

I received a commission on the medical staff of Gib- 
ralter, the winter before the plague broke out; and in 


‘the month of March, I arrived at that celebrated station. 


The 2— regiment of infantry accompanied me from 
England, and the officers were my messmates in the The- 
tis frigate, during the voyage. Among their number was 
Edward Courtenay, with whom—singularly enough—I 
had been on habits of the closest intimacy ever since 
childhood; and who was, indeed, to me, as a younger 
brother. He was a fine noble-minded fellow ; his like I 
have never seen before or since, and often as we sat on 
deck during the glorious evenings that set over us as we 
sailed southward, we talked of the pranks af our youth; 
and imagined scenes of manifold enjoyment, during the 
four years that it was supposed we might be stationed at 
Gibraltar. “The brightest of my anticipations,” said 
Courtenay, “is the renewal of my acquaintance with 
Caroline Lorn.”? Now this was the only anticipation 
that gave me uneasines; I knew of the predilection of 
my young friend for this fascinating girl, belore her fu- 
ther obtained a civil appointment in Gibraltar; and well 
aware of his enthusiastic turn of mind, I could not but 
fear the influence which I foresaw a despotic passion 
might exert over his intellect and his actions, 

. We were soon domesticated in Gibraltar, and began to 
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realise the pleasant fancies we had pictured on our voy- 
uge; and the bright anticipation of Courtenay was fully 
answered. Mr. Lorn, we found inhabiting one of the 
sweetest of those little villas that dot the neighborhood 
of the town; it stood npon one of the south-western 
slopes which are terminated by the moles and was em- 
bowered in a thicket of sweet-smelling and flowering 
shrubs. ‘This was the daily resort of my friend, and truly 
the household goddess was well worthy to receive his 
adorations. Letme say a few words of Caroline Lorn. 
She was four years younger than Courtenay; he was 
twenty-two, Caroline was only eighteen; but her figure, 
as well as her mind, had somewhat outstripped her age; 
the former, cast in the most perfect mould, added to an 
almost infantine lightnes those graceful contours which 
belong to maturer years; and with the artlessness of 
childhood, her mind was already rich in those indescri- 
bable and nameless elegances and perceptions, which are 
rarely the accompaniment of even a riper age. I wish 
1 could describe her countenance ; but this is impossible. 
I can only say that it was radiant with beauty, youth, 
and gladness, and that the expression of contemplative 
thought that sometimes shadowed it, but increased its 
charm; as the thin cloud, veiling but not obscuring the 
sun-beams, throws upon the earth a softer and more 
mellowed light. I often saw Courtenay and Caroline 
Lorn together; it was evident that ihey were bound by 
no common attachment; and if, from promise, human 
reason ever dare predict future felicity, it might there 
have indulged its augury; for happiness had already un- 
folded her fairest blossoms, and they had outlived the 
hour when frost might have blighted them, Is there not 
a season in love, when the beatings of the heart are but 
the chroniclers of happiness ? 

Four months passed away ; four months, I may say, of 
perfect felicity. It was now the beginning of July; and 
it was settled, that the following month, Courtenay and 
Caroline were to be united. I was equally the friend and 
confident of both; I was the depository of all their little 
plans; scarcely was their conversation interrupted by my 
presence ; and when in the midst of that domestic circle, 
I raised my eyes to the countenances of the manly youth 
and lovely girl, who sat near to each other, and saw the 
beautiful blending of present deep-felt happiness, with 
the anticipation of still fuller joy, | wondered at my own 
foolish fears, that a passion, such as theirs, could ever 
be prolific in aught else but happiness. 

_The memorable 17th of July arrived; on that day the 
plague first made its appearance in the town of Gibral- 
tar. I passed that evening at the cottage, and notwith- 
standing the fearful forebodings that were abroad, we 
contrived to be gay; for youth is slow to believe in the 
prediction of evil; and although my knowledge of the 
facts might have enabled me to throw a chill over the 
anticipations of my friends, I forbore—for “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Next morning, doubt could no longer rest upon the 
minds of the medical officers, that the plague Was 
amongst us; and the same day, about noon, orders were 
issued from head-quarters, that the regiments stationed 
in Gibraltar should be in readiness in three hours, to 
evacuate the place, and form an encampment upon the 
neutral ground ; and the staff (with the exception of the 
governor) having resolved to accompany the military, 
tlie order of course comprehended me. Courtenay was 
with me when the order was communicated; and as | 
expected, he immediately proposed to go to the cottage. 

* This is, indeed, a blow,” said he, as we crossed the 
Alameda, 

“From which,” said I, “I trust we shall all recover; 
there “is every reason to hope; Caroline lives in one of 
the healthiest spots in Gibraltar; and it is thought that 
on the neutral ground, the military, and therefore you, 
will be safe.” 

* Ah!” said he, “you have never known what it is to 
love; absence is of itself a sufficient evil.” 

Caroline met us at the cntrance of the garden; and in 
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place of leading the way as usual into the cottage, she 
conducted us tc the suminer-house. She already knew 
of the order that had been issued; “I trust, Edward,” 
said sho, “1 may live to see it recalled.” 

May live!’ said Courtenay; ‘Caroline, do not speak 
doubtingly to me.” 

“ How else should I speak, dear Edward?” returned 
she, “are not our lives, yours and mine, and all our lives 
in the hands of God; and how can | say better, than 
that I trust in him?” , 

But the,tone in which Caroline spoke, and the sirange, 
though straugely-sweet smile with which she turned to 
Courtenay, raised some indistinct suspicion in his mind; 
and suddenly taking both her hands, aud looking in her 
face, * Caroline,” he said, “you never deceived me; 
something is amiss, tell me, for God's sake tell me,” and 
before she could reply, he had relinquished her hands 
and rushed towards the house. 

*“ He will know all, he will know all,” said she, * twas 
for his sake I would have concealed from him-—” 

“ What is it that you conceal, Caroline? May I fol- 
low? Is it any evil that I can prevent or alleviate ?” 

** You cannot cure THE PLAGUE,” said she. 

This was, indeed, athunderbolt; this was the evil she 
would have concealed. Courtenay returned; for with 
woman’s apprehension, and the instinct that told her she 
could conceal nothing from her betrothed, she had 
locked the doors. But concealment any longer was im- 
possible. ‘The symptoms of disease had manifested 
themselves in a servant of the family. 

When the disclosure had been made, we remained for 
many moments silent. Courtenay hid his face in his 
hands; but his agitation was extreme. 

“ Caroline,” said he, at length, in a composed earnest 
manner ; “there is one remedy for this evil, the evil— 
the danger, | mean, that threatens you; you have con- 
sented, within one little month, to be my wife; antici- 
pate the time, accompany me now to the altar; your 
father, I know, will consent, and in three hours we may 
both be safe from pestilence.” . 

“* Edward, my dear Edward,” said Caroline, “1 will 
be ingenuous, even at the risk of being thought bold. It 
is true that I have consented to be your wife, and I not 
only do not recal that consent, but I even ayow that I 
wish it had been already ratified at the altar; but [ would 
be unworthy of you if I could*timidly, meanly prefer 
the chanee of my own safety, to that of thousands. No, 
Edward, my heart pleads fur what you desire, because it 
is misery to be separated from you; but I dare not sport 
with the lives of others; I dage not risk the remorse that 
would pursue me, if I carried into your camp the sceds 


_of disease that perhaps now lark in myself.” 


Courtenay argued with her; implored her, kneeled to 
her; but Caroline, though strongly moved, was resolute. 
“ Do not,” said she, *do not try to make me unworthy 
of you; take with you my Jove, but leave my life in the 
keeping of God.” 


Caroline’s father entered the garden, and Courtenay | 


flew to him to plead his wishes. “It ‘is imposible,” said 
he; “ my child is right; I dare not adyise her otherwise; 
go, my young friend, assured of her affection, and my 
esteem ; we will take every possible precaution, and let 
us hope that all will go well.” 

Courtenay had exhausted cvery argument, and every 
entreaty ; he stood gazing upon Caroline, the image of 
misery and despair. At length he burst into tears. 

Reader, forgive him ; the lion-hearted may be moved 
to tears. Remember how he loved—remember his en- 
thusiastic nature; he knew that he was about to be 
separated from her whom perhaps pestilence had already 
marked as his prey ; he saw her before him, young, and 
beautiful, and sorrowful—for the large drops silently ran 
down her cheeks; and perhaps he fancied her on her 
death-bed. I do not know what were his thoughts, but 
they must have been bitter and sad; for, I say, he burst 
into tears, 

Caroline could withstand his eloquence, his prayers, 


resisted the tears of the man she loves? Caroline threw 
herself upon his neck, unmindful of witnesses of her 
tenderness, “J am your's,” said she, “I am your's; 
lead me where you will.” But Courtenay felt that his 
triumph was ungenorons. “ No,” said he; “that which 
judgwent and virtue, religion and affection have with- 
held, ought not t6 be yielded to tears.” And they parted in 
deep sorrow indeed, but with somewhat more calmness 
than from the former part of the interview might perhaps 
have been expected. 

An hour after, the troops mustered at the different bar- 
racks and marched out of Gibraltar; and before sunset, 
the encampment was formed upon the neutral ground. 
The neutral ground of Gibraltar is a strip about half a 
mile wide, across the neck of land which connects Gibral- 
tar with the mainland, lying, of course, between the British 
and the Spanish lines. Upon every occasion, when dis- 
ease has visited Gibraltar, it has been the custom for the 
soldicry to encamp upon the neutral ground. This pre- 
eautionary measure has evidently proceeded upon the 
supposition that plague is contagious, for its purpose is 
to cut off all communication between the military and 
the inhabitants, which would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, unless by placing between them impassable moats 
and bulwarks, This purpose has also been always made 
doubly secure, by the most rigorous exaction of military 
discipline, and obedience to orders; and any violation of 
these has been visited by prompt and effectual punish- 
ment. The separation would, indeed, be entirely nuga- 
tory, unless it were accompanied by the most rigorous 
discipline, . Accordingly, the same evening upon which 
the encampment was formed, the troops were called out, 
and a general order read at the head of each company, 
forbidding, under any pretence, all communication be- 
tween the camp and the town, under the high penalty 
atlixed by the articles of war to disobedience of orders. 
But even this was insufficient to enforce obedience. A 
private, in the Sth regiment, who had been accustomed 
to resort every night to a small public house near the 
north-western point, took advantage of low water soon 
afier dusk, to cross the long reach of sands, and wadiug 
as far asthe depth would allow, swam under the mole, 
and reached his favorite resort. But he paid the penalty. 
He was seen from the signal-house erossing the sands; 
and being apprehended and sent to the encampment, he 
was tried, condemned, and shot the same afternoon. Let 
me now return to my story. 

The same evening, while sitting in my tent, just as dusk 
was fading into darkness, the-curtain was pushed aside, 
and Courtenay entered. 

“ Good evening,” said I, * but how is it that you are 
here? They have beaten the retréat, and you ought to 
be in your own'tent, unless, indeed, you are on guard.” 

‘IT am,” replied Courtenay ; “I am on the western 
piquet—the mdst fortunate station I could have had.” 

“ How fortunate?” said I. Why more fortunate than. 
any other?” 

“ Cannot you guess?” said Ceurtenay. 

“ No, indeed I cannot, unless it be that it is the point 
nearest to Caroline.” 

“TI sec,” said Courtenay, “you do not understand me?” 

A suspicion of the truth flashed upon my mind. “You 
cannot mean, Courtenay,” said I, “to ——. Impossi- 
ble !”’ 

“ To disobey orders, you would say, Ah! my friend, 
you never loved as I do.” 

“ Courtenay,” said I, in a grave tone, “sit down and 
listen to me. This is madness—not love. Have you 
already forgotten the example of this afternoon?” 

sure,” said he, interrupting me, do not 
believe me a coward,” 

** No, Courtenay,” said I; “but cowardice and pru- 
dence are not the same. Your duty as a soldier com- 
mands you to stay—your duty as a man also; for you 
are about to incur the very risk, to avoid which Caroline 
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' Courtenay to the colonel. 


“+ Private Donovan was shot yesterday for the same offence, 
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sacrificed her inclination. Will you allow her to out-do 
you in resolution.” 

* Duties,” replied he, “are of different obligation: 
although our vows have not been exchanged at the altar, 
they have been registered elsewhere; and I know of no 
duty so sacred as that of cherishing her who is all but 
my wife! It is possible, oh, Seymour !—Oh, God ! it is 
possible that she is at this moment ill—dying: and I shall 
sacrifice the duty of watching over her, to any obligations 
that human law may have imposed :” 

I tried to argue the matter with Courtenay; I implored 
him by the affection he felt for his mother and sisters in 
England—by his friendship for me—by his love_for Ca- 
roline, to desist from his project. 

“Tam not afraid of discovery,” said he: “ the piquet 
are men of my own company, and will not betray me. I 
have agreed with a Spanish boat from Algesiras to be in 
readiness at ten; it will carry me close to the mole; and 
I shall have returned long before daylight. fam utterly 
miserable, Seymour ; if the risk were a thousand times 
greater than it is, I could not live ever such another day | 
as this?” 

I saw it was in vain to offer farther opposition. 1 held 
aside the canvass, and shook hands with him as he walked 
out, and his figure soon disappeared among the tents ; 
but I frequently returned to look out; and once I thought 
I heard the stroke of oars—which was not impossible, 
as the night was quite calm, and my tent was on the 
western side of the encampment. 

I was awoke at five o’clock by the morning gun. This 
was the hour at which the piquets are broken up; and in 
a few minutes [ saw Courtenay enter. He seated him- 
self near me, without speaking; andthe dawn was yet 
too imperfoct to permit me to augur any thing fromm his 
countenance. His silence, however, was ominous of evil, 
and I waited patiently until he should break: it. 

“ Seymour,” said he at length, ‘my story is brief; but 
I cannot utter it. Caroline—” 

“ Is well, I trust,” said I. 

Courtenay half rose, and bending over me, whispered 
in my ear, in an articulate whisper, that will never pass 
from my memory—* Tine PLacue;” and with a deep 
smothered groan of intense agony he fell to the ground. 

I knew the meaning of these words—Caroline was 
about to bea victim. I raised Courtenay from the ground, 
but I had no consolation to offer him. I could only say, 
“Tt is not always mortal; you may yet both live to be 
happy.” 

* You do not know all,” said he; “my hours, as well 
as her’s, are numbered, and for that mercy I thank God, 
{ believe, Seymour, my absence is known.” 

“ Then, indeed,” said I, *‘all is lost.” And as the dread- 
ful and inevitable consequence of Courtenay’s indiscre- 
tion rose fully before me, I almost prayed that the plague 
might spare Caroline the far greater misery that awaited 
a deliverance from it, 

At this moment the curtain of myetent was drawn 
aside, and a sergeant appeared with an order to conduct 
accompanied him. “I am | 
sorry to hear it is trac,” said he; “ we must go through | 
the forms of a court; but [ cannot give you any hope 


and distinctions won't do in the service.’’ 


Early in the forenoon a court martial met. I wasa | 
member of it ; and Brigadier General L——, of the Ar- | 
tillery, presided. Courtenay had been mistaken in his 
estimate of the men wno composed the piquet; one of | 
the men, upon whose good feelings he had_ calculated, | 
owed him a grudge. Upon a former occasion this man | 
was tried, for what offence I am unable to recollect; and 
Courtenay, from the best motives, exerted himself in his 
behalf, and having stated some palliating circumstances 
that had come to his knowledge, obtained a mitigation of 
the sentence, which was changed, from death, to that 
other punishment that still so deeply disgraces the code 
of our martial Jaw. This man, while in confinement, 
had levelled the bitterest curses against Courtnay, and 


| 


' swore he would never forgive him ; and, like most other 
men who have once suffered a disgraceful punishment, 
his heart hardened under its infliction; and thongh the 
scars of his body were healed, the laceration of his mind 
grew into a sore, that festered, and at last cankered every 
thought, and poisoned all the sources of feeling, This 


man gave information against Courtenay the moment. 


_the piquct was dismissed. 

Courtenay said nothing in his defence upon his trial ; 

he admitted the act ef disobedience, and neither palliated 

“hor vaunted it. Jor form’s sake, the soldiers who com- 
posed the piquet were,suinmoned ; but one oftheir num- 

| ber—the man who had been the informer—was nowhere 

to be found: and soon after, information was brought 
that he had hung himself upon one of the tent poles, 
One only palliating circumstance I was able to bring into 
view. The Spanish sailor, in whose boat Courtenay had 


been carried to and from Gibraltar, said, that in crossing 


the bay, he had warned him of his danger. He told him 


he knew the character of one of the piguet, and that he 


was his enemy; and he advised Courtenay to take ad- 
vantage of a boat just then getting under weigh for ‘T'an- 
giers ; but that he refused. ‘This was, of eourse, insufli- 
cient to alter the complexion of the crime, or to change 
its penalty. Unless we can bring private Donovan to 
life,” said General L , “it is impossible to extend 
pardon to Lieutenant Courtenay.” AndCourtenay was 
accordingly adjudged worthy of death. 

* Gentlemen,” said Courtenay, addressing himself to 
the Court; “{ have one favor to beg ; defer until tomor- 
row morning the execution of the sentence, and, in the 
meantime, remove the arrest from my person.” 

The first part of the petition the Court immediately 
granted ; but the second occasioned some demur—it was 
quite unusual, and old officers are very averse to innova- 
tion. 

“T pass my honor,” said Courtenay, “asa British offi- 
cer, and an English gentleman, that | will be preseit at 
the appointed hour to mect the penalty. Surely you do 
not distrust me !” 

A few words were whispered among the members of the 
Court, and Gen. L. then said— 

“ The desertion of your post was not only a military 
crime, but also some stigma on your honor; and your 
request is granted, that you'may have a good opportu- 
nity—the.only one that you can ever have—of wiping it 
out!” 

‘To have looked upon Courtenay at the same moment 
that his petition was granted, one might have thought 


that he had suddenly reached the summit of human feli- 


city, or that he had just awoke frum a disturbed sleep, 
and found that he had been but dreaming of horrors that 
were unreal, It can scarcely be supposed that the court; 
in granting Courtenay’s petilion, ever contemplated the 


‘possibility of .a second visit to-Gibraltar, for this would 


have been granting a license to break through the com- 
inand of non-intereourse. There was, indeed, no proof, 
upon trial, that Courtenay had visited Gibraltar ; he was 
tried for deserting his post ; but that he visited Gibraltar 
was undoubtedly suspected—the spot appointed for car- 
rying the sentence into execution being the same as that 
selected in the case of private Donovan, who, it was sup- 
posed, might possibly communicate infection; this was 
the sands at low water, far within water mark, so that 
the rising waves might soon wash away the infected per- 
son, ° 

“Mr. Courtenay,” said Gen. L , “you are now at 
liberty; to-morrow morning, two hours after gun-fire, 
the troops will muster.” 

The moment the court broke up, I walked slowly to- 
wards my tent, and Courtenay walked by my side—both 
in silence. Courtenay reached the tent first, and he held 


aside the canvass for me to enter. 
“7 will follow,” I said. 
“+1 do not enter,” said he. 
[ raised my eyes to his countenance, and saw the un- 


* Pass by, but do not touch 


| 
| 
| 
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failing signs, which, owing to the excitement he was un-| they slunk away, and so T left hi ing. 9 ont 
der during the whole of the trial, had until now escaped he, « and see ihe he lies,” aidae Kin the band pe 
me leading me to the bed-side. “There.” 
“Yes, Seymour,” said he, “ the hand of the plague is} He bent over, and for a moment looked with a stead- 
upon me, I feel it here—and here,” pressing his fore-| fast gaze upon tae dead. He then pressed his hand to 
head and his chest ; “ and God be thanked for it, for now | his forehead, and with a terrific ery, in which the fit of 
I know that death was awaiting us both, and would have | insanity instantly passed away—a cry that will ring for 
baffled precautions. But I hope it may give me time to| ever in my cars—he fell perfectly senseless upon the 
redeem my promise to the court—to live till two hours | couch, 
after gun fire—and)once more to see her—allI now de-| When he returned to consciousness and misery, he ex- 
sire.” And befote I could reply he had dropped the cur-| tended his hand to me, and said, * Seymour, twas in 
tain and disappeared. ™ : time to receive her last sigh, and her blessing; but sinee 
many sunk deep] then I remember nothing. Is it near gun fire?” 
and most oppressive thought. as ! what a _ revolution * "Tis only evening,” ied, * 
had three days !. recalled the evening of | set.” 
the sixteenth, when I had looked on happy countenances, “T trust,” said he, “that I may live to redeem my 
.f and listened to projects.of enjoyment that stretched into | pledge.” 
far years. Now they were all annihilated, and those who] | gently led my friend from the bed-ehamber to the 
had projected them, had done with the world and its con- | garden, and seated him in the summer-house. It was 
cerns. = 44" such an evening as that upon which, three short days ago, 
I was roused from my meditation by a messenger, who | we had parted from Caroline, At first, Courtenay was 
came to inform me, that.a signal had been made from | completely overpowered by the reminiscences which it 
Gibraltar for one of the medical officers. It had been| awakened, but he gradually recovered his wonted com- 
agreed upon, before the troops evacuated the town that] posure. ‘ 
if the medical assistance there should prove insuflicient,| «+ | fear,” said he, “honor is less dear to me than it 


and if disease had not made its appearance in the camp,| ought to be, and that if she had lived it would have been 
the medical officers should be recalled by certain signals, | a hard struggle to tear myself from her, to meet death; 
I accordingly immedfately left the encampment; and | there is the coast of Spain, and there are the mountains 
having bribed the services of a boat, I was soon landed | of Barbary—I would not have answered for my honor, 
upon the mole. Seymour.” 
It was now about seven in the evening; and it will be x ] b : 

readily believed, that the instant it was in my power, I & 
hastened to Mr. Lorn’s cottage. Ah! with how different} « Tis fetter as.it is; better for me, perhaps even for 
sensations from those to which I had been accustomed, Loe #0 : 


did I push open the garden gate! Thesky wasas blue,| Just at this moment, a man’s head appeared above the 
and the sun as bright as ever, and yet an air of gloom] noe; it was the face of the Spafiish sailor, who had 
seemed to be there ; the flowers wereall so beautiful, and | },.on examined upon the trial. He climbed up, and walk- 


smelled as sweet as before, but their brightness and fay : 
beauty were offensive. The door was open, and I enter- pat 
ed; ali the lower rooms were empty ; no one was visible 5] ¢, I have here,” said he, addressing Courtenay, “a good 
J boat; undertake to land you either at Tangiers or 
e house is tenantless, or tenanted only by the dead. 
door, I was startled by the sound of laughter; but there| 2 y 
in it so unearthly a jarring Friend,” said Courtenay, thank you for your of- 
iscord with the silence of death around, and the reign fer, but if you will look a little closer in my faee, I think 


of pestilence, the decpest moan of suffering weuld tmve ; : 
heals more grateful € my ears. I entered the chamber, } YOU a soon-see that I have not the least temptation to 
accept it. 


prepared for horror, and I found it ;—there lay the living , 
locked in the arms of the dead,—there lay the victim of The man advanced a few steps, looked very steadfast- 
the plague, in the embrace of fhadness. +» ly on Courtenay’s face, shuddered, and then returned to 

* Ah !” said Courtenay, looking at me, without show- his boat. - “Ta , 
ing any surprise, “ you are come to sce us then—that’s My professional duties now called me to town; I re- 
kind in you. I was just laughing at the excellent trick turned to the house, brought writing materials, and lay- 
we played; he came for us, but I said we were not at | Ing them before Courtenay, told him, if he wished to ad- 
home, and he went away, and so we cheated the plague,” | tess a few lines to England, I would be the bearer of his 
and Court nay again-broke into a peal of dreadful laugh- memorials, _ Hewas able to write ; the disease advanced 
ter. It wasa horrible scene. Caroline—ah! how chang- | Slowly, and I believe that Courtenay might have been 
ed—lay, an insensible corpse, upon the bed where she | Cured ; but this thought was painful ; I neither indulged | 
had died. Courtenay’s own arm supported her head ; it myself, nor breathed it to him. I told him to remain 
he had raised himself upon his other clbow to look at| i” the summer-house until I should return, and walked 
me when I entered, and now lay in convulsions of laugh- tewards the town. ~ : 
ter. Yet, who could have desired to see that maniac joy| How was the face of every thing changed! No drums 
exchanged for the wailings of misery, —the horrors of re- | or trumpets were heard from the deserted barracks; no 
ality,—hopelessness, and despair? I inwardly prayed | gay parties were sauntering in the Alameda, nor bearded 
that reason might never retarn. Jews lying under the trees, talking and smoking. As I 

Suddenly he checked his laughter, and turning to-| raised my eyes to the face of the single sentinel at the 
wards me with a grave countenance, “1 will tell you,” | gate, I saw that he was smitten ; and when I entered the 
said he, “a curious dream I had; do you know I dream- | town, all was like a sépulchre. It was at this hour when 
ed that Caroline was dead, and that I, yes, I myself was| the heats had subsided, that the streets and the walks 
sentenced by a court-martial to be shot—for what crime, | used to be crowded ; but all was deserted—there was not 
think you ?” the least sound either of pleasure or of business; one or 

*T cannot tell,” said I. two starving African porters sat on the steps of the Ex- 

“© Why then, I will tell you,” said he; and he sprung | change ; their services were no longer needed : surfeited | 
up, and stood on the middle of the floor; “It was for| dogs lay in the streets, or were seen walking in and out ? 
killing the ruacur. I wrestled with him, and then I] of the open doors: they looked smitten, and I avoided , 
trampled upon him, and threw him out to the dogs; but| them; and as I passed along the rampart, I heard the 
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~ was forced to swim, and bring it under the wall. 
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occasionel plash of the bodies that were dropped into the 
sea, 

The greater part of the night was occupied with the 
duties I had to perform, and it was dawn before I could 
return to seek the friend who was soon to be added to 
the number of the dead. I found him on the spot where 
I had left him. I saw that disease was making rapid 
progress. two letters lay before him, which he put into 
my hand, and at the same moment the morning gun 
boomed over the sea. 

“ Tis nearly time, Seymour,” said he, “yet I think I 
can spare a little while;” and he was about to enter the 
house, when I held him back. 

« No, Courtenay,” Isaid, “if you wish to preserve your 
reason, and to redeem your promise, for heaven’s sake do 
not risk it.” 

“ Well, well,” said he, “* we shall soon meet, and I led 
him to the mole. 

The boat had slipped from its mooring, and, afler some 
time had been lost in ineffectual efforts to rr it, I 
t was 
nearly six when we pushed off, and a strong cast wind 
had arisen, and blew directly out ofthe bay. Courtenay 
seemed fast sinking ; he heaved deep sighs, and all the 
symptoms were fearfully aggravated ; and with no assist- 
ance from him, it was with difficulty | could make way. 
We had proceeded but a very little distance, when we 
heard the trumpet from the camp, calling the soldiers to 
muster, and then the roll of the drum was heard as they 
fell into rank. We saw them march down to the sands, 
and form ; and as we drew nearer, we could even see the 
file of musqueteers take their places ready to carry the 
sentence into execution. It was now close upon seven 
o’clock. The Exchange clock is distinctly seen from the 
neutral ground and the bay. Courtenay, although visi- 
bly approaching his last moments, yet preserved his in- 
tellect, and he gazed intently upon it. The hand trem- 
bled upon the hour; the boat was already surrounded 
by the surf; and the sand was scarcely distant three hun- 
dred yards. Courtenay, with that almost superhuman 
energy that sometimes accompanies the last stages of dis- 
ease, sprung from the boat, and dashing through the 
breakers, reached the dry sand. ith extended arm, 
and his finger pointed to the clock, he rushed staggering 
forward, and fell upon the spot destined for the scene of 
his execution, as the first chime told that the hour had 
arrived. 

There had been dead silence among the soldiery from 
the moment that Courtenay was seen to leap from the 
hoat ; but when he fell upon the spet, and redeemed his 
word, a humof mingled pity and approbation ran through 
the ranks, and-at length swelled into a faint huzza. 

The soldiers filed off the ground in silence, for Cour- 
tenay was dead. I returned to the mole, as I had no per- 
mission to land ; and the next tide, doubtless, swept the 
body of the unhappy youth to mingle with the unburied 
victims of Tur 


BATTLE OF THE NILE. . ~ 


The French fleet had ptt into Rhodes, when we were 
standing for Egypt for the first time, which was the oc- 
casion of our missing them. Arrived, as it appears, off 
Alexandria, on the second day after we had left, the 
French admiral learned that we had just made our ap- 
pearance, and hastily departed ; information from which 
the arrogance and vanity of our enemy led them to infer 
that our withdrawing so speedily was.a consequence of 
fear, at having heard of their numerical ‘superiority. 
This delusion, no doubt, made the French admiral less 
careful to be in readiness for action than he might other- 
wise have been, had he more justly appreciated the cha- 
racter of British seamen. 

On the morning of the first of August, the city of Alex. 
andria once more presented itself to our view. Signal 
also was made by the ship which had been despatched 
before, that the harbor was full of transports, and that 


the French flag was floating in the wind from the towers 
of the city. Soon afterwards the fleet itself was descried 
drawn up in line of battle in Aboukir Bay. Instant sig- 
nal was made to clear away for action, whilst our ships 
steered direct for the enemy. To give a description of 
the general battle is needless; every one knows it; and 
the glory which irradiated the British arms on the memo- 
rable night of the first of August, will shine resplendent 
to the end of time. Suchybesides, was the full occupa- 
tion and eagerness with which every man was engaged, 
from the moment of beginning to clear away for action, 
till near the end of thebattle, that but few individuals 
had opportunity to take more than a hasty glance of the 
proeess of the engagement, to say nothing of the dark- 
ness of the night, illuminated only by conflicting firin 

from the mouths of the cannon; and the smoke in which 
both fleets were involved. Leaving this, as most writers 
have described it, I shall.confine myself to a description 
of only such.scenes as fell under my own observation, 
immediately connected with the Leander, and whichnone 
could so accurately describe as those who were on board. 
In consequence of being detained in the neighborhood of 
the Culloden—to assist, as far as we were able, to extri- 
cate her from the unfortunate situation in which she was 
placed, having at about seven o’clock in the evening 
struck on a ridge of rocks, two miles from the scene of 
action—we were late in-coming to an engagement. It 
having been repprted among the crew that the admiral 
had given strict orders, that the Leander, being a much 
smaller ship, and of much lighter metal, than any of the 
French ships of the line, was on no account to Jay any 
of them alongside, our men were almost in a state of up- 
roar at the disappointment, supposing this prohibition 
amounted to an exclusion from participating in the glory 
of the conflict; till they understood from Captain Thomp- 
son, that if we could find a situation in which we might 
* do any good,”’ we were at liberty to run in our ship, 
We were not long before we discovered such a position ; 
and accordingly we ran the Leander betwixt the stations 
of the Peuple Souverain and the Franklin of eighty-four 
guns, dropping a stern and bower anchor, so as to place 
our ship right athwart the hawse of the latter ship, within 
only a few yards distance, into the bows of which we 
continued to pour our broadside of twenty-four pounders 
so effectually, that in lessthan half an hour she was com- 
pletely dismasted. The whole of her bows were soon 
laid open, and our shots raked her decks with dreadful 
precision, sweeping away the dense crew which filled 
them, so that none of the men could at length be brought 
to fight the bow and foreeastle guns; the only ones which 
could be brought to bear upon us. The stern-cable of the 
Defence having been shot away by the Peuple Souverain, 
the former ship swung round, so as to assume an admi- 
rable position upon the starboard quarter of our antago- 
nist, and dealt ber broadsides with*terrible effect. Soon 
afterwards we observed a singular appearance on board 
of the Franklin; on her forecastle an English color was 
hoisted, but a French color was hoisted abaft! at whieh 
our captain hailed her, and shouted, “ Have you struck?” 

To which the French captain replied, “ Yes!” 

* What do you mean, then,” replied Captain Thomp- 
son, “ by keeping the French color flying abaft?” 

“] cannot get any man on my decks to expose himself 
while he is striking it,” was the reply; “ but if you cease 
‘firing, I will take it down myself.” 

This he forthwith did; and,bringing it and his sword 
on board our ship, presented them to Captain Thomp- 
son, saying, “ You deserve them, for you have done me 
all the mischief.” 

He was, however, conveyed on board the Defence, as 
being the larger ship, to make his surrender; but not till 
he had requested: permission to walk round our ship; 
which having done, he expressed his amazement, “ that 
such a little box should have conquered so large a ship!” 

It was just after this event, and not, as has been erro- 
neously stated, before, that the dreadful catastrophe of the 
blowing up of the Orient, in whose immediate neighbor- 
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hood we were, occurred. We had for a considerable 
time perceived her to be on fire, and, anticipating the 
event, were adopting every precaution in our power 
against danger from the explosion; removing every thing 
from the upper deck, which was easily combustible, wet- 
ting the sails, and stationing men in all directions with 


', buckets of water in their hands. Even up to this time, 


whilst the lower deck in the after part of the Orient was 
in flames, such was the fury of the men, that they still 
continued to fire the guns on the upper decks, At length, 
however, about ten o’clock, we saw her spritsail yard and 
bowsprit crowded with men, reéeding as far as possible 
from the flames; whilst hundreds were seen jumping 
overboard, and clinging to spars and other pieces of wreck 
which were floating in the neighborhood, The next mo- 
ment the awful explosion took place, and in the same in- 
stant disappeared the hundreds of human beings who had 
just before been seen floating oh the bosom of the deep. 
Dreadful was the concussion; it seemed as though every 
timber, and joint, and seam of our ship was severed, 
whilst blazing masses of rigging and timber, projected an 
amazing height into ihe air, were seen suddenly descend- 
ing in all directions, and in a moment extinguished in the 
ocean; producing, in awful contrast, the tremendous 
blaze and explosion of the magazine, with a silence and 
darkness which seemed as though the world itself had 
ceased to be. Every man in both fleets appeared para- 
lysed, and for nearly a quarter of an Hour no gun was 
fired; no motion was perceptible, 


Not long after this fearful event we perceived a few of 
the unhappy sufferers, who contrary to our supposition, 


- had not been destroyed at the moment of explosion, swim- 


ming towards our ship, imploring that aid which Britons 
never refuse to a fallenenemy. The piercing cries of 
these unfortunate men seem still to vibrate on my ear, as 
some of them approaching near the Leander, cried out— 
** Bon John, give rop-e !—O’bon John, give rop-e, give 
rop-e!” As many of them as possible were rescued from 
a watery grave; though some of them, after all our en- 
deavors, sunk to rise no more. It was wonderful to ob- 
serve, notwithstanding the deplorable circumstances in 
which these poor fellows were placed, what strength the 
amor patric, or reluctance to acknowlege defeat, exerted 
inthem. 

To one of these forlorn creatures, drenched with water, 
and exhausted with fatigue, I said—unreasgnably t-con- 
fess, and it may be thought unfeelingly, but tt was on the 
spur of the moment—* Well, Monsieur, what think you 
now of your Bonaparte?” To which the hapless man, 
summoning the little energy Which remained in him, re- 
plied, * O, Monsieur John Bull, dis nothing, dis nothing; 
vive Napoleon!” 

The issue of this dreadful, and, as it respects the Bri- 
tish arms, glorious battle of the Nile, is all that needs to 
be mentioned on the present occasion, having proposed to 
myself, in compliance with your request, to give a detail 
of only such occurrences as fell under my own observa-: 
tion, together with such circumstances as are not clsc- 
where to be met with; excepting, of course, those state- 
ments which form the necessary connecting links of the 
story. Of the thirteen French ships of the line, eleven 
were taken or destroyed. The only ships which made 
their escape were, the Justice and the Diana frigates, and 
the Guilliaume Tell and Genereux, of seventy-four guns, | 
with the last of whom, in“little more than a fortnight af- 
terwards, we were destined to have a severer struggle 
than any which had been experienced in Aboukir Bay. 


A countryman went to a celebrated dentist for relief, 
and never having encountered so formidable a business 
before, he stood up and opened his noble country mouth 
as wide as a mill door, The operator eyed him, as if 
afraid of being swallowed alive, and said, “ We always 


stand outside, Sir.” 


SHORT STORIES. 


A number of farmers left the valley of for 
the town in search of plaster of paris, during 
this winter. They had snugly placed their matrasses, 
as is usual among teamsters, around the stove in the 
bar-room of the House they put up at—and laid them- 
selves down for a nap. Some time about 10 or 11 
o’clock at night, the mail arrived, bringing a newspaper 
containing an abstract of the provisions of Stephen 
Girard’s .will. Some chap, who had been out taking 
the air, seized the newspaper and commenced reading 
its provisions in a most strenuous tone. The first 
article, granting $30,000 to the Pennsylvania hospital, 
by its magnitude, brought a flaming anti-masonic 
leader ‘to a sitting posture, with eyes, ears and mouth, 
wide open, and the next clause of $20,000 to the deaf 
and dumb, excited his special admiration, and brought 
him to his feet, with the exclamation, ‘ was ever such 
charity known!” $10,000 to the Orphan Asylum. 
“‘My heavens,” exclaimed he, “what a man Girard 
was”—- 10,000 for schools; “ what liberality’— 
$10,000 for providing fuel for the poor; “God bless 
the man, I cannot compare him to any thing but an 
angel !” $10,000 to poor mariners, &c. “ Well if a 
man ever Went to heaven, from this earth, that man 
was Girard.”—-%20,000 to be invested for the relief of 
poor and respectable brethren of---the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania! off bounded our antimason---with the 
exclamation, “the d d old rascal, if ever the d l 
got any one itis him!” and went grumbling to his 
matrass ! 


EXTRAORDINARY CrrcumsTancE.—A man having 
the exterior of a gentleman, and a female apparently 
a lady, stopped at the boarding house of James Spears 
in Washington street on Monday the 7th instant, and 
took lodgings. They had with them an infant 6 weeks 
old, which they pursed with every appearance of 
parental tenderness and affection. On Thursday they 
walked out, leaving the ehild behind them, saying 
they wére going to make some purchases, and should 
return in an hour or two. Several hours having elaps- 
ed, and nothing being heard from them, the family be- 
came alarmed. On opening a small box which lay 
upon the table, they found in it a dollar anda half in 
money, and the following note: 

“* Be kind to this child (Charles ———.) In ten 
days call at the Post Office and you will find a letter 
with money, and every month money will be sent 
through the same medium. Should any thing occur 
to make it necessary to hear from me, write to " 
Zanesville, Ohio.” this another note was ap- 
pended in the hand writing. of a female : ** Whoever 
takeggthis child and takes good care of it, will receive 
double pay for all their trouble, in the manner and 
way prescribed above. Letters will be addressed in 
this city to James Spears, containing money for its 
support. . You need not be afraid, for money will be 
sent. Mrs. Spears can find persons enough that would 
wish to.take it, if they were sure of their pay. Try 
it ashort time, and you will find your pay as aboye 
described.”—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Berrayep By A Warrrr.—An incident, of a some- 
what ludicrous nature, took place a day or two since 
in an auction store in Broadway. A female, in lady 
like attire, entered during the sale of household wares, 
&e. and in.a few moments, after viewing the different 
exposed articles, her eyes sparkled and her heart glad- 
dened at the appearance of a waiter, of the circum- 
ference of about eight and twenty inches. Her mind 
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was immediately and actively employed in contriving, 
and while viewing with profound delight the different 
shades of coloring, which adorned the article, she was 
observed to heedlessly drop it upon a chair, and gently 
adjusting her robes, quickly seated herself among the 
bidding multitude. After being rested, and little 
thinking the eyes of any one were upon her, she 
arose and was upon the eve of departure when the man 
of the hammer discovered that the waiter was missing. 
He immediately accused: the apparent lady of theft, 
which naturally was by her denied, but on the striking 
of a rattan, which he fortunately held in his hand, 
against her wnmenitonables, the mystery was solved, 
the blow having produced a great concussion, and the 
waiter instantly dropping from its sequestered spot af- 
forded much amusement to the witnesses. The female 
departed without being legally dealt with; the morti- 
fication being considered sufficient punishment. 


Newark, N.J. May 11—We understand that a few 
days since, just as a boat, freighted with iron and other 
articles, had turned the summit of the inclined plane 
on her descent at Boonton Falls, the chain broke, and 
the car being thus freed from the restraints of ma- 
chinery, descended to the foot of the plane with great 
speed, giving the boat such a hasty plunge into the 
water, that when she rose on the swell thus created, 
it carried her quite over the tow path at the bend of 
the cana] near the plane, and precipitated her down a 
rocky precipice about 200 feet, where she now lies a 
heap of ruins not worth picking up—so high was she 
raised by the swell, and so rapid her flight, that she 
scarcely touched the tow path or any thing else, until 
she struck upon a rock thirty or forty feet below the 
surface of the cfinal and broke in two near the cen- 
tre—the two parts then continued to descend among 
the rocks to where they now lay. The most incredible 
and remarkable part of the story is, that there were 
four persons on board, a woman and three children, 
who went down the precipice with the boat, neither 
of whom received any material injury. The captain 
and hands probably went on shore to walk down the 
plane, which is frequently the case. 


Sacactty or a Doa.—-The following circumstance, 
says the Lynn Recorder, occurred at the Cotton Fac- 
tory in Methuen. A girl was going to her work at 
an early hour, and passing a footbridge, accidentally 
slipped, and precipitated into the river, immediately 
below ‘the Spicket falls. No person was near her or 
saw her situation. The dog who is kept at the es- 
tablishment, happened to see her fall into the river, 
and immediately ran to the factory and commenced 
scratching at the door, and howled most piteously. 
The overseer, on opening the door, was induced to 
follow the dog, who immediately ran to the river, and 
pointed out the girl who was there in the river strug- 
gling for life. “(he man plunged in and reseued the 
sufferer, when she had-risen for the third time and 
was nearly exhausted, 


Mr. Auger, a self-taught sealptor, of New Haven, 
has lately completed a group of statuary, consisting of 
two figures of full size, Jeptha and his Daughter— 
which is now exhibiting in Boston, and is spoken of 
with commendation. The moment chosen by the ar- 
tist is that in which Jeptha communicates his vow to 
his daughter, on whose face the smile of joy is repre- 
sented as hardly yet banished by the fearful communi- 
cation. 


VARIETIES. 


Oxtp Wine.—The passion for old wines has sometimes 
been carried to a very ridiculous excess, for the “ thick 
crust,” the “ bees wing,” and the several other criterions 
of the epicure, are but so many proofs of the decompo- 
sition and departure of some of the best qualities of the 
wine. Had the man that first filled the celebrated Hei- 
dleburg tun been placed as sentinel, to see that no other 
wine was put into it, he would have found it much bet- 
ter at twenty-five or thirty years old, than at one hun- 


then to taste it, 


where five hogsheads of Rlenish wine have been pre- 
served since 1626. These five hogsheads cost 1,200 fr. 
Had this sum been put out to compound interest, each 
hogshead would now be worth about a thousand millions 
of money; a bottle of this precious wine would cost 
21,799,480 franes, or about £908,311, and a single wine- 
glass 2,723,808 francs, or about £113,492, or about 
$500,000. 

Jos, ny Mirron.—When Madame Marat returned to 
France, after assisting at the commemoration of Handel 
in Westminster Abbey, she introduced, “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” to the Parisians, announcing it, “ Mu- 
sic by Handel, the words by Milton.” 

Nakep Trurnu.—* Adam and Eve,” is announced at 
one of the French theatres, with the original costume ! 
Adam will find the weather rather warm for a bear-skin, 
and Eve will see the propriety of turning over a new 
leaf. 

“ GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY.—We were met last even- 
ing by a drunken sailor who managed to monopolise the 
side-walk. Vexed at the diffieulty of passing, we hastily 
inquired where the d—l he was going. “It’s quite un- 
certain,” was the reply. 

Enuicurenep Witness.—We find in the report of a 
trial at the Lancaster assizes the following dialogue oc- 
curring in the cross-examination of a witness. It could 
not be-matched as a display of ignorance :— 

Mr. Pollock—Go on. 

Witness—Aye, ask me a question, and then Iwill. 

Why did you not go to church on that day? My bro. 
ther buried a chi'd on the Thursday before, so I went on 
the Sunday after. I thought it decent, [ have not been 
since, nor don’t mean; so now you haye it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Pollock—Witness, now tell me the truth? JI have 
told you the truth. Ye want me to tell you lees, (lies) 
but won’t. (Laughter.) 

Do you know the plaintiff’s attorney? What sort of a 
thing is an attorney? (Laughter.) 

Do you know his lawyer then. I don’t know what a 
lawyer is. I should not know what ye are if I had not 
seen ye. Ineverseeda lawyer yet. (Violent laughing.) 
I never was anent magistrates afore. 1 don’t know what 
ye are, with the white things on your heads there, by the 
look of you. (Violent uproar.) 

Have you not been examined about this? Examined! 
What d’ye call examined? [| told it all to that man there, 
(p dinting to the attorney) if ye call him a lawyer. 


A Goop Havur.—Capt James Iollis, at his landing 
on Pamonkey, a few miles below Mount Vernon, on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac river, took at a sin- 
gle haul one day last week nine hundred and fifty-six 
thousand herrings accurately counted. 


Tus Devin. The leading editorial article in the 
N. H. Observer of Saturday last, is * The Devil.” His 
majesty is handled without gloves—and the subject 
is “to be continued.” 


The Union Times of Friday says—“ There is a 
young man now confined in our jail fora debt of thir- 
teen cents; the costs of the suit against him amount 


to $8.” 


dred, had he lived so long, and been permitted now and * 


At Bremen there is a wine-celar, called the Store,’ 
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MISCELLANY. Pleiades, he is rapidly vanishing from our sight, but his 
lustre streams broadly over the past.” 


Mr. Brooks, editor of the Portland Daily Advertiser, 
left Washington, (where he has been spending the mate 

winter,) a few days since, on his return home. During HARD TIMES 
his sojourn at Washington, he has enriched the co- ‘ 
lumns of his paper with numerous Jetters, all of which 
possessed more or less interest. On his homeward 
ourney he tarried a few days in Baltimore, whence he 
los sent several communications for publication.— 


There is no virtue Jess understood than economy, 
though in these times it rises to the rank of one of the 
cardinals, and it may protect them all. Economy ‘s 
relative; and what is economical in one man is profuse 


From his letter of the 9th instant, we extract the fol- | in another. In this plain republican country, more is 
lowing interesting account of his visit to the venerable *8Ccrificed to ostentation than to necessity. Pride is a 


Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, which cannot fail to be lofty rider, but it now and then gets a fall. Pride 
acceptable to the reader. persuades a man, and a great many men to wear a 


coat of English fabrication, and when it is time to pay 
Bautimore, May 9.—M. and myself have just call- | the tailors, the importers have sent all the cash away 
ed to see the only surviving signer of the Declaration | to pay for the cloths, and there is none on hand to pay 
of Independence, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the | tailors, or speculate with. An old coat is an old friend, 
last of the Romans. We dropped into his house about | when a new one is necessarily an enemy. 
1 o'clock, and after sending up our cards, were hgnor- “« Have more than thou showest, 
ed with an audience. I never passed fifteen minutes Lend less than thou owest,” 
of my life with more satisfaction than while convers-| was the advice of one of Lear’s sage retainers, and 
ing with this venerable man. He received us courte- | the counsel is yet good. We are not of the belief, 
ously, and with all the attention and hospitality that | howeyer, that the present distress in what we call the 
so eminently characterise the gentlemen of the old ¢ommercial world, and which extends to the universal 
school. He is small in stature—his skin withered by | world, is a consequence of a want of economy. If we 
old age—his face quite intellectual, and his eye keen, | buy ofa foreign nation more than we can pay for in 
lively and insinuating. He had just been out to ride, | produce, we must pay the balance in cash, if none is 
and was clad ina long frock coat, and wore no specta- | Jeft at home to pay taxes. The fluctuations of the 
cles! His eye-sight was apparently good—his hearing money market are of late years the greatest evil in 
not difficult—his memory of the topics on which we trade. Our currency is fictitious; bank notes repre- 
conversed very correct-—his conversation fluent, agree- sent money, and property is pledged for their pay- 
able, pleasant and lively—and his countenance beam- | ment—but it is not gold and silver, so that at a time 
ing with benevolence. ., ? when money is the most needed at home, or when the 
We talked of Mount Vernon, where he said he had | mogt of it is sent abroad, there is none to be had on any 
never been—of the Great Washington, whom he said | kind of property. Of nothing comes nothing. Now 
he had seen in his private circle of friends laughing jf our Anak sons of the soil will persist in leaving the 
heartily many a time, the asseveration to the contrary | green fields where they may whistle in the furrows, 
notwithstanding—and of his health, which he added for the counter or the wharf, let them not do so with- 
was now remarkably good. M. told him that in De-| out a previous balancing of evils. A hundred acres 
cember he called and found him ill of the influenza. of glebe will in the life of one man, repay the labors 
“ fll only two days,” he replied. “ All men will be af- | of cultivation, with health, equanimity, and a secure 
fected by cold.” I inquired how he preserved such competence; dependent upon no bank, but only upon 
remarkable health, “by temperance,” he said, “I al-| the props and pillarsof our planet. Nothing less than 
ways rise from the table while I am hungry.” What -the expected collision with a comet can affect the far- 
a lesson, thought I, for all of us! Mr. Carroll then mer’s security; a flood or a fire spread over his lands; 
talked upon his good health, which blessing had al-| hut increases their fertility, and the gaps of an earth- 
ways attended him--when conversation led to the do- quake close of themselves, so that there are no pro- 
ings in the city of Washington. After one of us had | pable dangers of total loss that beset agriculture. . If 
remarked, that they talked a great deal in Congress, | the farmer cannot sell his produce, let him eat it, grow 
and did more talking than acting, and added that it was | fat and be thankful. He has property, if it be not con- 
not so in his day, he replied —* It was something s0| yertible property. He has support and certainty. He 
then. They loved to talk then as well as at present. may not have coin; nobody has; but he has what coin 
Men are alike at all times.” Some other topics were represents. Coin is but a measure of value, but a 


enlarged upon, during which he observed, that “men | medium, a representative; the farm and stock are the 
seldom grow better as they grow older.” When rising | things represented. 


to leave, he waited upon us to the door with a firm, p 
quick, elastic step, shook us cordially by the hands—| The merchant may count over daily, sums that 
and when M. wished him “many years yet of health,” | never enter the dreams of the farmer; he may sell con- 
he replied, “not many,” but with a cheerful satisfied | stently, and make profit on every sale. He may have 
face that called vividly to my mind Cicero’s glowing the imports of the East or South, he may have notes, 
picture of a happy old age. bonds and securities, but let him be obliged to pay 

[ have been thus particular in this narration of the | *10,000 in times like the present, and though he can 
interview, because the public do care when such aj Offer security five times the amount. where will he get, 
man is concerned. No private conversation has been what is not to be had—the needful! If he fail to raise 
violated,—and it is pleasant thus to gather up the Sy- | it, his whole property, sacrificed at sale, when no one 
billine leaves of one of other days. He was not dis- | iS able to buy, may not bring the amount. Of all envy, 
pleased to receive the respects of young men—and we the most unfounded is that ofa farmer towards a mer- 
felt highly honored in our good fortune, in being per- | chant. A plough is a safe, thing to deal with than a 
mitted to see thisgreat relicof revolutionary struggles, | ship, a crop of safer insurance than a voyage. If the 
who now stands—and long may he stand, like sume | Crop cannot always be sold, it can invariably be con- 
proud column of the Roman Pantheon, that even insa- sumed, while a package of notes or bonds, would not 
tiable Time vainly frowns upon. The last of the lost | *fford a dinner, or the means of one, to a rat. 
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HOW TO BOTHER A SHERIFF. 


DrJ s having just finished “ digging his potatoes,” 
thought fit, a few days since, to make an attempt to 
raise himself a little in the world, and for this purpose, 
with the aid of a ladder, he ascended to the roof of a 
barn, where he was exerting his talents in a very | 
laudable business of nailing shingles. In this situation, 
he received a visit from an officer of the law, for the 
purpose of arresting his body by virtue of an execution 
remaining unsatisfied. The officer made known tie 
object of his visit, and not perhaps duly considering the 
difference between the situation of a man ona barn 
and a man on the ground, stepped down the ladder. 
Whereupon the Doctor forthwith drew the ladder up 
to the roof of the barn, and being seized with a sudden 
fit of industry, fell to shingling incontinently, observing | 
that he had no time to come down, and that if the | 
officer had any particular business with him he had | 
better come up and attend to it—at the same time 
utterly disclaiming any obligation on his part, to fur- 

nish said officer with a ladder for that purpose. The 


is marked when to let blood; nay, the lucky minute 
when to ask a favor of the Emperor, to honor the dead, 
offer sacrifice, marry, build, invite friends, and every 
thing relating to public or private affairs. These works 
are in everybody’s hand, and are regarded as oracles. 

Rostni’s Motsr.—Dr. Cottugno, the principal physician 
at Naples, told me, at the time of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Rosini’s Moise, that he had more than forty cases 
of brain fever, or of violent convulsions, with which 
young females dotingly fond of music were seized, chief- 


_ly caused by the superb change of tone in the prayer of 


the Hebrews in the third act. 

Laws are like cobwebs which may very easily catch 
small flies, but let wasps and hornets break through them. 
—Swift. 

CutnesE Pripe.—The Chinese are said to divide the hu- 
man race into men, women, and Chinese. 


An Encore.—When Cimarosa’s opera of Ma- 


one would not come down-—-the other could not get trimonio Segreto was performed before the Emperor Jo- 
up; and as there is something rather peculiar in the seph, he invited all the singers to a banquet, and then in 
position of these two parties in reiation to each other, 2 fit of enthusiasm, sent them all back to the theatre to 


it may afford matter of curious speculation, to leave | 
them in that position——so they are accordingly left— | 
Yeoman Gaz. 


NOTES OF A UNIVERSAL READER. 


* Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 


Surtine tue Action to tuk Worp.—The Bury Herald 
states that Mr. Macready, when playing Othello, the oth- 
er day, very nearly slew Jago, Mr. J. Smith, in right ear- 
nest. He exhibited the same bloody intentions last year, 
in the character of Virginius, when Mrs. Hannam, as 
Virginia, discovered how extremely dangerous it is to 
play at edge-tools with a man of genius. 


Tue Famity Sorr.—The son-in-law of a chancery bar- 
rister having succeeded to the lucrative practice of the 
latter, came one morning in breathless ecstacy to inform 
him that he had succeeded in bringing nearly to its ter- 
mination, a cause which had been pending in the court 
of scruples for several years. Instead of obtaining the 
expected congratulations of the retired veteran of the 
law, his intelligence was received with indignation. “It 
was by this suit,” exclaimed he, “that my father was 
enabled to provide for me, and to portion your wife, and 
with the exercise of common prudence it would have 
furnished you with the means of providing handsomely 
for your children and grand-children.” 

Dantre.—When this distinguished poet was in banish- 
ment at Verona,he had for his patron Candella Scala, the 
prince of that country. At his court were several stroll- | 
ing players, one of whom, distinguished for his ribaldry, 
was much caressed beyond the others. The prince, on 
one occasion, when this man and Dante were both pre- 


sent, highly extolled the former, and, turning to the poet, 


said, **] wonder that this foolish fellow should have found | 


out the secret of pleasing us all, and making himself ad- 
mired; while you, who are a man of great sense, are in 


little esteem :” to which Dante replied, “ You would | 
cease to wonder at this, if you knew how much the con- | 


formity of characters is the source of friendship.” 


CuinEsE AtmAnAcs.—Thecompany of stationers have | 
not in China the honor of gulling the people as they 
have in England. The good people of the Celestial Em- 


pire are annually cheated by the authority of the Empe- | 
ror himself. Besides astronomical calculations, &c., the 
Chinese almanacs contain the days and hours divided | 
into lucky and unlucky, by judicial astrology ; the time | 


play and sing the whole opera over again ! 
SensuaLity.—How different is the night of Nature from 
that of man, and the repose of her scenes from the mis- 
rule of his sensual haunts! What a contrast between 
the refreshing return of her morning, and the feverish 
agonies of his day-dreams ! 
PuntsHmMentT oF THE WueeL.—This barbarous punish- 
ment is not yet abolished in some parts of the Continent. 
The German papers, in giving an account of a fire that 
happened in a prison near Tilsit, mention that several of 
the women confined there were sentenced to the wheel. 
It is remarkable that on this occasion the prisoners under 
sentence of death were the most grateful to Providence 
for the preservation of their lives from fire. 

Getting A Journey.—I Gor on horseback within ten 
minutes after I received your letter. When I cor to 
Canterbury, I cor a chaise for town. But I gor wet 
through before I cor to Canterbury, and I have cor such 
a cold as I never shall be able to cer rid of in a hurry. 
I cor to the Treasury about noon, but first of all I gor 
shaved and drest. [soon cor into the secret of certine 
a memorial before the board, but I could not cert an an- 
swer then; however, [ cor intelligence from the messen- 
ger that I should most likely Ger one next morning. As 
soon as [ Gor back to my inn, I Gor my supper, and cor 
to bed, It was not long before I cor to sleep. When I 
Got up in the morning, | cot my breakfast, and then cot 
myself drest, that I might cer out in time to cer an 
answer to my memorial. As soon as I cor it, I cor 


‘into the chaise, and cor home by three o’clock.—Dr. 
| Kitchiner. 


When is the intention to pay, equal to the perform- 
ance !—When it is a pay-ment. 


Two or three weeks ago, Theodore Hook dined with 
a Mr. Hatchett. ‘ Ah! my dear fellow,” said his host 
deprecatingly,. “I am sorry to say, that you will not 
get such a dinner as our friend L. gave us.” “ Cer- 
tainly not,”’ replied Hook; “from a Hatchett one can 


| expect nothing but a chop.” 


Tom Dibdin had a horse that he called Graphy.— 


‘What a silly nomen!’ said Oxberry. ‘Not at all,’ 
said Tom; for when I bought him, it was Buy-a-gra- 
phy; when! mounted, I was Top-o-graphy, and when 
] want him to trot, it’s Gee-ho-graphy.’ 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 

Sad are the woes that wreck thy beauteous form! 

Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay, 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away !— Campbell. 
Several years since a young lady was sent from one 
of the southern cities to receive the advantages of an 
education in one of our fashionable seminaries. Du- 
ring her sojourn in Philadelphia, she took up her resi- 
dence with a distant relative of one of her parents, 
and pursued her studies with a degree of assiduity 
rather unusual in girls of her age, particularly as the 
attractions of her beautiful countenance and the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, united to great vivacity and 
exuberance of spirits, rendered her a general favo- 
rite, making it sometimes almost impossible to avoid 
passing much of her time incompany. The husband 
of the lady with whom she was residing was engaged 
in business of a public nature, and his office for greater 
convenience, was erected on a lot adjoining his dwell- 
ing. As Mr. Magenon was necessarilly absent a great 
portion of his time, he found it convenient to have 
some one to remain in his office, to copy writings and 
attend to ¢alls made in his absence. For this purpose 
he had taken from a neighboring store a young man of 
apparently good character, but in reality of irregular 
habits, and a taste exceedingly vitiated and low, though 
glossed over with a great show of virtue, and an ap- 
pearance of sincerity, which the artful and designing 
knave knows so well how to assume. His name was 
Frederick William, and Frederick soon found means 
to recommend himself to the favorable notice of Mrs, 
M. the amiable and unsusPecting lady of his employ- 
er. His first step towards this important desideratum 
was one, the most simple and natural that could be 
conceived of. Frederick had been an attentive mem- 
ber of a spouting club, well known among the yonth- 
ful aspirants of our city, and with some practice, and 
carefully studying the capital specimens frequently 
witnessed at our theatres, he had succeeded in acquir- 
ing a tolerably good and impressive style of reading, 
to which nature had added a melodious voice and a 
countenance capable of considerable expression. To 
a young man of good figure and pleasing address, these 
were by no means insignificant accomplish. ~ents; and 
master Frederick had every disposition in the world 
to make the most of them. Selecting a passage of 
poetry, of great tenderness and beauty, from a paper 
laying in the office, he had taken an opportunity of 
mentioning it to Mrs. M. in such a way as induced lier 
to express a desire to hear it read, an mtimation which 
the young gentleman, with some slight show of diffi- 
dence, was prevailed upon to satisfy. Ue read the 
passage, and was delighted to find his plan succeed to 
admiration. Mrs. M. was evidently affected, and a 
tear on her cheek while it showed the susceptibility 
of her nature, gratified the vanity of the reader, who 
was after that regularly called upon to pass a leisure 
hour in reading to the ladies the most entertaining 
portions of a neighboring circulating library. Such 
hours as could be spared from his duties were devoted 


to the drawing room, where he had frequently the 
gratification of finding Amelia, the southern beauty 
and heiress, mentioned in the commencement of this 
number, among its auditors. Frederick was not long 
in ascertaining that she was the daughter of wealthy 
and distinguished parents, who were doatingly fond of 
their only child, and would spare no pains or expense 
in making her happy. With so gentle a disposition 
as she possessed, how easy would have been their de- 
lightful task, had not the spoiler come! Amelia was 
no sooner seen by Frederick than she was admired; 
and when he found.the object of his admiration was as 
rich as she was amiable and beautiful, he from that 
moment determined to leave no art untried to make 
her his. His opportunities of gaining her regard were 
unfortunately too frequent and too favorable. She had 
listened with breathless admiration to affecting inci- 
dents and heart-touching tales, poured forth in tones 
practised to deceive, and with emotions too well coun- 
terfeited. She heard his taste in literature daily ap- 
plauded, his pathos,and feeling admired, and his cha- 
racter representedas manly, noble, and irreproachable. 
Is it to be wondered at, that with all these advantages 
to back a suit constantly, ardently, and enthusiastical- 
ly urged, a girl so young, so artless, so susceptible of 
all that was virtuous, and the worshipper herself of 
every noble sentiment or affecting emotion, should 
yield to the fatal delusion, and fall a victim to the arts 
of a villain? He soon found that the object of his 
wishes could be accomplished, and redoubled his exer- 
tions.. Amelia, before many months had elapsed, 
showed that her heart was touched with a thrill when 
his name was mentioned, as novel to her as it was de- 
lightful. ‘The affections of the artless and confiding 
girl were pledged to a base and ungrateful profligate, 
whom her imagination had invested with all the attri- 
butes of manliness and virtue. When the discovery 
was made by Mr. and Mrs. Magenon, that Amelia had 
become attached to one with whose history and cha- 
racter they were comparative strangers, they were 


‘alarmed at the consequences of their own indiscretion. 


They now saw too plainly that they had committed an 
error which might be irreparable in its results, and 
hastened to remove Amelia to a distanee in the coun- 
try, promptly dismissing the offending Frederick, in 
hopes that by thus separating them she might be pre- 
vailed upon to forsake him. : 


Vain hope! delusive expectation! A flame had been 
kindled which could only be quenched by the bitter 
tears of contrition. She loved himardently, devotedly, 
and wasnot long in designating to Frederick her place 
of concealment. It was thirty miles from the city, 
but the distance served only as an opportunity for him 
to give additional’ proof of his devotion. His visits 
were faithful and unremitted, and when she saw him 
seeking her with such unwearied affection, exposing 
himself to all weathers, and riding frequently in the 
depths and darkness of night, she felt that she could 
not be ungrateful. He had become necessary, she 
thought, to her existence, and she loved him with a 
devotion of which woman only is capable. 

Her friends in the city became apprised of his visits, 
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andimmediately determined on writing to her parents, loved her passing well, and now consummated its 
detailing the events of the few past months. This recklessness by going she knew not whither, and meet- 
was followed by an immediate order for Amelia to re- | ing she knew not whom. She reached Philadelphia 
turn home. This her lover, conscious of the power |in a state of feeling which none can conceive. Her 
he had obtained over his victim, hesitated not to advise | mind was agitated by the single emotion of apprehen- 


her to obey. He knew that absence would but add | sion for the safety of her lover, but it was so powerful 


fuel to her affection, and from motives of interest con- as to leave no room for reflection. But the delusion 


sented that she should accompany her cousin, who had 
come a journey of nine hundred miles for the express 
purpose of conducting her home. She was received 
with that pure, delicious joy, which a parent who has 
been long separated from a beloved child is alone ca- 
pable of experiencing, but she was expressly enjoined 
to relinquish an attachment which they felt satisfied 
would result in wretchedness. 


They grieved to perceive that their child, so obe- 
dient in all things else, was unyielding in this; but 
they hoped the long distance between the lovers, uni- 
ted to continued absence, would wean their daughter 
from this unhappy attachment; and the more certainly 
to effect this object, they made such an arrangement 
as they supposed would cut off all communication be- 
tween them; but this, though their plantation was 
remote from any post office, Amelia found frequent 
opportunities of evading. The result of which was, 
that Amelia after much persuasion, consented to leave 
the residence of her parents, and link her fate with 
that of a stranger. 


To enable Frederick to aid her in her intended | 


elopement, as well as to testify the extent of her de- 
votion, she enclosed all the funds which the lavish 
bounty of her parents placed at her disposal, to her 
lover. ‘This amounted to several thousand dollars, 
and with part of it he was to purchase horses and a 
carriage, in order to meet Amelia at a designated 
place some distance from. her home, whither she was 
to repair under pretence of visiting an uncle who, in 
reality, lived in that neighborhood. Faithful at the 
appointed hour, she left the home of her. childhood, 
and took leave, with an almost breaking heart, of her 
parents. They little dreamed of the anguish with 
which that separation was to overwhelm them, but 
kissed their child and bade her farewell—it was to be 
forever. When Amelia arrived at the appointed place, 
she looked in vain for Frederick. He had not come— 
and after waiting a length of time, and finding he did 
not make his appearance, she concluded to set out for 
Philadelphia, accompanied by a faithful slave. Ame- 
lia hesitated not for a moment in putting this resolu- 
tion into effect, for one image alone presented itself 


‘to her distracted imagination, and that was the form 


of her lover prostrate upon a bed of sickness. She 
could conceive of no other cause-that could keep him 
from the fulfilment of his promise. The unfortunate 
girl never for a moment imagined, in her confiding 
fondness, that the being who had made so many profes- 
sions of unchanging affection, who had seemed to love 
her with sc much truth and devotion, could ever 
change, or feel less than he professed. Fatal delusion! 
judging of his feelings by her own, she committed the 
rash act of leaving the protecting care of those who 


was soon dissipated when her inquiries resulted in the 
fatal conviction of her lover’s falsehood and her own 
wretchedness. 

She ascertained that Frederick on receiving her re- 
mittance, and believing that the act she had committed 
would effectually alienate the affection of her parents 
and cut off his prospects in that quarter, came to the 
determination of appropriating that money to his own 
purposes and at the same time ridding himself of the 
burden which the portionless Amelia would now prove 
tohim. Such was the resolve of a heartless villain! 
He had long been a gambler, and soon dissipated his 
funds in that pursuit, and in low debauchery and dis- 
sipation. 

“When Amelia learned the extent of her disappoint- 
‘ment and the depth of wretchedness into which she 
had plunged herself, she was in a state of mind border- 
ing on insanity. Her case was one of peculiar hard- 
ship, for shame prevented her from seeking out her 
former friends in the city; the same feeling, united 
with others more powerful, effectually elosed the 
doors of her home against her, and her lover, where 
was he? She was forsaken, ani felt that she was a 
poor, degraded outcast. She sought the humble dwel- 
, ling of her former washer-woman, in an obscure lane of 
the city, and begging only for shelter, threw herself 
down upon a straw mattress which her host kindly 
provided for her, and never rose from it again! She 
was taken violently ill, and though she occasionally 
revived, the remembrance of her folly and of her de- 
plorable humiliation, prevented her recovery. The 


it was apparent to her poor companion, that she was 
rapidly sinking. After a few weeks of suffering, the 
unfortunate Amelia breathed her last, but not until she 
had received the kiss of forgiveness and reconciliation 
from her parents, who had hastened to console their 
daughter on learning her condition. They would have 
removed her from the confixed air of her lonely apart- 
ment, but the hand of death had been too rapid in its 
approach. 

As to the base and infamous destroyer of so much 
loveliness, it will afford some satisfaction to know that 
| the bereaved father succeeded in fixing upon him the 
charge of swindling, for which offence he was indict- 
ed and convicted. The sentence of imprisonment for 
a term of years was inflicted, and never was a pun- 
ishment more justly deserved or more righteously be- 
stowed. ANASTASIA. 


| St. John Long, the friction doctor, at a party at the- 
| Marquis of Sligo’s a few evenings ago, was asked by 

Lady Mary if he would take a hand at picquet. “I 
|always prefer a rubber,” responded the favored son of 
| Esculapius. 


violence of her fever subsided, but left her feeble, and — 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Contemplations of the Saviour; a series of extracts from 
the Gospel History: Boston, Carter & Hendee. 


This little volume is from the pen of S. G. Bullfinch, and 
has been prepared with reference chiefly to the purposes 
of family devotion. It consists of various passages from 
the Bible, followed by appropriate observations, and 
sometimes by a hymn. We cannot convey a better idea 
of the character of the work, than by quoting one or two 
extracts:— 


“ Marriace 1n Cana, John IJ.—And the third day 
there was a marrigge in Cana of Galilee; and the mother 
of Jesus was there, And both Jesus was called and his 
disciples, to the marriage. And when they wanted wine, 
the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. 
Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? Mine hour is not yet come. His mother saith unto 
the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. And 
there were set six water-pots of stone, after the manner 
of the Jews, containing two or three firkins a-piece, Je- 
sus saith unto them, Fill the water-pots with water. And 
they filled them up to the brim. And he saith unto them, 
Draw out now, and bear unto the governor of the feast; 
and they bare it. When the ruler of the feast had tasted 
the water that was made wine, (and knew not whence it 
was, but the servants which drew the water knew,) the 
greens of the feast called the bridegroom, and saith to 

im, Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine; and when men have well drunk, then that which 
is worse; but thou has kept the good wine until now. 
This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory, and his disciples believed 
on him. After this, he went down to Capernaum, he, and 
his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples, and they 
continued there not many days.” 

“ RerLections.—Benevolent. Saviour! pleased to be- 
hold the innocent pleasures of the bridal circle, pleased 
to lend the sanction of thy presence to the holy tie which 
unites two kindred hearts! how has thy religion been 
misunderstood! True happiness and true picty are inse- 
parable. The relations of social life, the affections of pa- 
rent and child, of brothers and sisters, of friendship, of 
wedded love, all the gentler emotions, that tend to deve- 
lope what is amiable in us, tend to make us love and 
serve God better; and the love and the service of him 
lend a richer charm to the endearment of social inter- 
course. Friendship and affectio& are holy things. The 
truly religious heart must have room for these heavenly 
guests; and where these are, there, in greater or less 
strength, but ever unextinguished, is the principle of Re- 
ligion. If there is a blessing, for which we ought to be 
grateful to God, it is for our friends. How desolate 
would life be without them! How kind is that heavenly 
Friend who hath granted them to us, and who beholds 
with an approving smile, the union of heart with heart 
among his happy children. 


HYMN—Bisuor HEser. 
Incarnate Word! who, wont to dwell 
In lowly shape and cottage cell, 
Didst not refuse a guest to be 
At Cana’s poor festivity: 


Oh when our soul from care is free, 
Then, Saviour, may we think on thee, 
And, seated at the festal board, 

In fancy’s eye behold the Lord. | 


So may such joy, chastised and pure, 
Beyond the bounds of earth endure; 
Nor pleasure, in the wounded mind, 
Shall leave a rankling sting behind.” 


On that passage in Luke whereiu the disciples plucked 
corn on the Sabbath day, the author observes— 


“ To pluck ears of corn, in passing through a field, was 
in itself a lawful action, sanctioned by Deut. xxiii. 25.— 
It was objected to by the Pharisees only as a breach of 
the Sabbath. But our Saviour would guard his followers 
against superstition, even in their veneration for the day 
of God’s appointment. We must not neglect the means 
of religion, the Sabbath and its ordinances, prayer, public 
and private, and the reading of the Scriptures. But we 
must not mistake all these for Religion itself. Religion 
is of the heart, and of the life; and its forms are only 
useful, as they produce it, or manifest its existence in 
the heart and life. Most wisely and graciously has God 
provided the Sabbath for our use; and that man knews 
or thinks but little of his own spiritual wants, who per- 
verts it from its true purposes, to make it a day of busi- 
ness orof pleasure. But it ** Was*made for man.” In it- 
self, apart from considerations of our improvement, it is 
like other days. On every day, as on that, is God near 
us; on every day let him be worshipped; worshipped in 
secret prayer, in the family circle, in:‘honesty in our deal- 
ings, in all holiness of word, and deed, and thought. Thus 
shall the worship of the days of toil prepare us for the 
worship of the day of rest.” 


First Book of the Fine and Useful Arts; by M. G. Perry, 
M.D. 

The same publishers have also issued a volume under 
this title, intended for the use of schools and lyceums. It 
contains a multitude of details in all the various arts and 
occupations of life, peculiarly important for youth to be 
early acquainted with. The style is brief and pleasing, 
and in the compass of 126 pages, the author has contriv- 
ed to condense the most interesting portions of the histo- 
ry of printing, painting, sculpture, engraving, lithography, 
architecture, dyeing, tanning, with other arts, The book 
will be found useful to all classes. 


A Description of Pitcairn’s Island and its Inhabitants: 


Harpers, New York, 

We may pronounce this to be the most pleasing volume 
of Harper’s delightful Family Library. It gives us an au- 
thentic account of the mutiny of the ship Bounty; of the 
miraculous preservation of that portion of her officers 
and crew which the mutineers turned adrift on the 
ocean in an open boat; of the subsequent~adventures of 
those who settled Pitcairn’s Island, and of the final and 
apparently permanent foundation of a Christian commu- 
nity in an uninhabited isle of the Pacific Ocean. The 
whole narrative is one of absorbing interest. The author 
says: * We are taught by Zhe Book of sacred history, 
that the disobedience of our first parents entailed on our 
globe of earth a sinful and a suffering race; in our time 
there has sprung up from the most abandoned of this 
sinful family—from pirates, mutineers and murderers—a 
little society which, under the precepts of that sacred vo- 
luine, is characterised by religion, morality, and inno- 
cence.” The community was indeed a remarkable one, 
_n every point of view; and we strongly recommend this 
volume to the careful perusal of even those who are best 
acquainted with the history it unfolds, as much new light 
is thrown upon the subject, while all the details of former 
navigators are included. Two very pretty engravings 
convey a fine idea of the scenery and vegetation of these 
remote regions. 


The Third Book for Reading and Spelling: Boston, Car- 
ter & Hendee. 

This is a compilation from the pen of Mr. J. Worcester, 

intended for the use of schools, and appears to be well 
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adapted for the correction of common errors in ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation, 


Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived 
from Prophecy: Harpers, New York. 

The character of the author of this volume, the Rey. 

Alexander Keith, stands on high ground as a defender of 
the Christian religion; and his Evidences of the Fulfil- 
ment of the Prophecy, has been deemed so triumphant | 
in its vindication of Christianity, that no ‘less than six! 
editions have beén called for by the English public, and+ 
a copy of the seventh now lies on our table. We neednot 
enter into an elaborate examination of its contents, for 
the religious world is familiar with the drift of the work; 

it will be sufficient for us to notice the appearance of an 
American edition, and to call the attention of those of 
our readers who may be disposed to examine a work so 
masterly in its arguments, that they carry with. them 
the assent of even the sceptic, while they serve to con- 
firm the faith of the believer. 


The History of the Italian Republics, by J. C. L. de Sis- 
mondi: Philadelphia, Carey & Lea. 
The question put to M. Sismondi, by Dr. Lardner,— 
“Would it be possible to comprise in one volume, the 
history of the Italian Republies?” is satisfactorily an- 
swered by this production. The author had already 
given this history to the world in sixteen volumes, and 
was therefore most fitly selected to condense it within 
the compass of the cabinet history. To do this many} 
interesting details are of course sacrificed; yet with sin- 
gular judgment, the author has contrived to dwell upon 
those points which have been productive of lasting ef- 
fects—thus rendering this abridgment subservient to the 
chief eud of history, the inculcation of a great moral les- 
son. Perhaps there is no portion of the affairs of man- 
kind, whose incidents and influeuce have been of more 
general and important effect than that in which the little 
republice of Italy were conspicuous during the middle 
ages. Our author commences with the fifth century, at 
the period of the general crumbling to pieces of the Ro- 
man power, and carries us rapidly but securely along to 


. the present day. His speculations, always ingenious 


and sometimes profound, will frequently arrest the at- 
tention of those who have been wont to look too intent- 
ly on the dark stde of the Italian character, without ap- 
pearing to notice those ennobling and redeeming features 
with which their history abounds. The work will be 
read with deep interest. 


— 
ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


THE COFFIN. 

Perhaps a man might be found, who would pay no 
money with so much willingness as for a coffin for his 
wife. Perhaps another might be found who would 
better relish the coffin than the pay; and a happier 
third, who would wish for neither. When a man 
longs to introduce this sort of furniture into his house, 
it looks as if matters had not passed very agreeably. 

G. having lost his wife, applied to his brother, who 
was a joiner, for a coffin. The brother, for reasons 
best known to himself, told A. (another master joiner) 


that he might execute the order. The business was 


hes the wife interred, joy Ciceamald the inside of G’s 
breast, and black cloth the outside; the brother broke 
and fled, and G. was brought up to pay for his pur- 
chase. He urged in pointed terms, that he had paid 
his brother for the coffin; that it was nothing to him 
who his brother employed; that if they two agreed 
about the work, as"he had no concern in that agree- 
ment, he ought to have none of its consequences; and 
that if he was open to a claim from A. he was open to 
every other person for business transacted, and no 
‘man could be secure in his property. 

But ‘although the arguments in favor of G. were 
powerful, yet as the precedent was mischievous, the 
magistrate viewed the matter in a different light. It 
appeared that A. had lost his property—the whole dif- 
ficulty lay in fixing upon the proper person to reim- 
burse him; it also appeared that G. did not really pay 


his brother for the coffin, but the brother being in his ‘- 


debt, G. intended it asa set-off, which was perhaps 
the reason why the brother solicited A. to perform the 
work, that he might pay the debt for him. That G. 
‘had received the property was clear, but whether he 
had paid for it even as a set-off, was not; for he was 
repeatedly urged to produce an account between the 
brother and himself, or a receipt for the céffin, but in 
vain. Again, where facts speak, a magistrate ought 
never to meddle with characters, but these being si- 
lent, he wanted in the présent dark case, every light 
he could muster. The character of G. did not stand 
perfectly fair with the world, for common fame had 
loudly accused him with well understanding the pro- 
cess of putting a counterfeit bank note into circula- 
tion. The suspicion of collusion between the brothers, 
that A. might become the scape-goat, was also very 
strong. For these reasons, judgment was entered 
against G. contrary to an established maxim, that the 
employer shall pay the workman. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9. 


Plans have been submitted to Councils for the improve- 
ment of Water street, agreeably to the will of Girard; 
and also for widening the foot pavements of Dock’st., 
and planting both sides with ornamental trees; also 
for laying out and beautifying the lot at the Draw- 
bridge. Dock street will then be one of the most 
beautiful avenues in Philadelphia. The Exchange 
will be a great ornament, and the trees and park add 
exceedingly to its elegance. We do not hear of any 
progress made in contracts for the Girard College— 
in a work of such magnitude time must be allowed for 
the completion of estimates, plans, &c. and the prac- 
ticability of erecting such a building is.even doubted 
by some. Its great size, and weight of the materials, 
will demand the utmost attention on the part of those 
who undertake it, to avoid danger to its future stabi- 
lity. The work of building up Girard’s Square is pro- 
gressing rapidly; the cellars of the frout on Chesnut 
street are laid, and every few days a dense column of 
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‘ice, melons, peaches, butter, beef, society, theatress,’ 


next step towards comfort. 


guishing it effeetually from the'tame copies of similar 


square. We can soon favite emigrants escapmg from 
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smoke announces to the neighbors that a huge brick 
kiln is in blast; much to their satisfaction, and, to the 
disappointment of the croakers, no inconvenience has 
been experienced, the kiln being in the centre of the 


the southern states, to view as convenient and tasteful 
rows of substantial, comfortable houses, as were ever 
seen in a.city by all odds the most desirable as a re- 
sidence of any in the world; where wood, coal, water, 


snakes, writing masters, atheneums, libraries, fire* 
companies, green-houses, eream cheeses, railroads, 
banks, paupers, doctors, lawyers, steamers, mints, 
poor-houses, hospitals, terrupins, and editors, are as 
cheap as can well be afforded. Rents we will say lit- 
tle about, for so great is the throng of residents from 
all sections of the Union, that desirable houses are 
snapped up with the utmost despatch, and no sooner 
is a dwelling finished, than We see a marriage an- 
nounced, as if on purpose to create tenants. We are 
to add, that lots to build on are so scarce, that little 
narrow courts continue to be patronised by méney 
makers; a scandalous row of ants’ nests in progress, 
is to be seen in passing along most of our streets. The 
Chinese fhethod of liying on the water, will be the 


“POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. | 
We are sorry to find, by the proceedings of Congress, 
that the Senate has refused, by a majority of one vote, 
to abolish the postage on newspapers, and still more 
do we regret that this result should have been brought 
about by party feeling. In these days of surplus funds, 
can we not have at least our newspapers free from 
taxation? The revenue derived from them is small, 
and by no means equal to the vexation it occasions. 
No; off with your taxes on knowledge, we say—and 
let the nation be free to select their journals from 
whatever part of the union they prefer. Let the North 
read the papers of the South as well as their own, 
and the South of the North; the West of the East, 
and the East of the West. Let the barriers which 
impede the free interchange of opinion be broken 


down; and when we better understand each other’s | 


views, we shall feel the bands of nationality drawn 
closer, and put away the apples of discord from 
among us. 


DOUGHTYW’S NATURAL HISTORY. . 


This work still asserts its claims to public patronage. 3 


No. 3 of the second voiume has departed a little from 
the ordinary route to present us with a spirited sketch 
of * Breaking Cover” in an American Fox-hunt. The 
artist has been.very happy in seizing the wilder fea~ 
tures of a landscape of our own country, thus distin- 


English scenes. The other plate is devoted to birds. 
There is a chattering, chestnut-eating coxcomb of the 
woods, whom Wilson likened to a beau, both in ap- 
parel and demeanor, and whom the vulgar agree in 
calling a blue-jay, that figures in splendid array along 


side of a plainly elad humbler denizen, much his su- 
perior in all moral attributes, the ruby-crowned wren. 


These birds are reduced to half size, and admiraby de- 


lineated both in shape and hue. The reading matter 
is instructive and entertaining. We perceive constant 
improvement rather than a falling-off, in the whole 
progress of this work. 

-EXxpenses oF A from a Ictter to the 
‘Faitor of the Lendén Court Journal, @ated Paris, De- 
‘cember, 1831 


3 - 


“The following anéedote may giye you some idea 
of our ex-king’s.extravagance, in matters that con- 
cerned his penchant for sporting. A marsh, plenti- 
fully stocked with wild fowl, especially ducks, bor- 
dered on one of the royal domains. ‘The owner had 
been a sheep-feeder by profession, yet a very wolf in 
driving a bargain, and thongh in his career. he had 
dealt with many sheep heads, had never yet transact- 
ed business with aerowned one. Tothis ex-marchand 
de mountons, the king despatched one of his gentle- 
men with full power to treat for the purchase of the 
aforesaid swamp. Monsieur de Fleece soon perceived 
the advantages of his relative position, and modestly 
demanded 30,000 frances for his land and water pro- 
perty, which might be worth about 10,000. Le Gen- 
tilhomme replied he would let his Majesty know. The 
next day came, and with it the Court-ambassador ; but 
the price had been doubled in the interval, and sixty 
thousand francs was.announced to be the very lowest 
farthing for which the marsh could be ceded to his 
majesty. The courtier once more withdrew to con- 
sult the royal Nimrod, and returned with full powers 
to conclude the affair at the last exhorbitant price. M. 
Fleece, whosesappetite grew more voracious at each 
delay, now swore he would have ninety thousand 
francs or nothing. The envoy was obliged to yield. 
The last named sum was counted down—the pen for 
signing the deed of sale was in the proprietor’s hand, 
when suddenly_a thought seemed to strike him, and 
leaning over the table, he, whispered into the cour- 
tier’s ear—‘ My wife is very anxious for a trifle more.’ 
‘What is it? ‘She says | must also have the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor.’ *'That’s understood,’ re- 
plied the gentleman, and 90,000 francs, with the Cross 
of Honor, were accorded for this duck preserve, which 
after three days’ shooting, was n6 longer thought of.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. W.W. is received—all right! 
H. & G. W. E, Red Bridge, Te. is received. 
W. H. P. is received—please accept our thanks—all right. 
S. A. of Tyrone, N. ¥. received, cr and the desired altera- 
tions made. 
R. H, A. Canaan Centre, received and eredited. 


Numerous favors of our esteemed correspondents are on 
file for examination. We pray them to have only half 
as much patience as Job, 
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